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Editorial: 


ITS YOUR MOVE 


ance that finances, supervises, and administers our 

nation-wide public welfare functions are pre- 
sumed to carry equal responsibilities for the welfare 
program. 

In 1946 the federal partner of this alliance made 
its first legislative move since 1939 by providing 
amendments to the Social Security Act which among 
other things would furnish a possible $152 millions 
of new financing to strengthen the public assistance 
programs. 

While the Federal Government contemplates still 
further social security legislation in 1947, it seems 
obvious that the 1946 amendments place an obligation 
on the state and !ocal partners also to move in the 
direction of needed program changes. 

With due recognition for major past accomplish- 
ments in developing a sound public assistance pro- 
gram, there are serious weaknesses and inadequacies 
in the existing welfare structure that require immedi- 
ate attention. 

The wide variations in assistance grants between 
local political subdivisions imply, if they do not 
prove, an inequity of treatment as between persons 
of equal need. Such inequity of treatment violates 
the letter of some and the spirit of most public 


Ts THREE PARTNERS of the federal-state-local alli- 


assistance legislation. 

Some states through lack of adequate local or state 
funds have chosen to deny assistance to eligible per- 
sons by closing intake or maintaining waiting lists 
in order to hold to a particular grant level for their 
current case load. To be confronted with the choice 
of closing intake or cutting grants is intolerable to 
most welfare administrators and the only cure is 
money. Here at least the responsibility must be 
placed squarely on the appropriating bodies and 
the need brought strongly to the attention of the 
public. 

In other states available federal and sometimes state 
money is inequitably distributed throughout the state 
in a manner not related to the location of the people 
in need. The logic of using an equalization principle 
in distributing federal and state funds to the localities 
in proportion to need is so completely consistent 
with the basic objectives of public assistance as to rule 
out any other method. 

As long as such defects exist in any of our state 
welfare programs, the federal government having 
made its moves in 1946 can well say to the states and 
localities: “It’s your move.” 

Howard L. Russell, Director 


American Public Welfare Association 
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SUCIAL SECURITY IN A PUSTWAH WURLU 


by ArtHuR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner for Social Security 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency 





FFORTS TO ESTABLISH liberty, democracy, and equal 

opportunity cannot be effective unless they rest 

on a firm foundation of social and economic 
security. Without social and economic security there 
can be no true guarantee of freedom. 

The yearning for security is a basic instinct in man. 
And as society becomes more and more interde- 
pendent, the necessity of relying upon group rather 
than individual action grows ever greater. We have 
witnessed the results of group action by business men, 
farmers, workers—in tariffs and subsidies, in trusts 
and cartels, in business and trade associations, in farm 
organizations and cooperatives, in labor unions. The 
consumer must rely for protection largely upon gov- 
ernmental action. Thus we have laws providing 
for meat inspection, regulating weights and measures; 
we have a Pure Food and Drug Act, a Federal 
Trade Commission, and other such acts and agencies. 

Sometimes the yearning for security clashes not 
only among groups, but on the part of the very 
same individuals. Business men, farmers, workers all 
want to get high prices for what they produce and 
pay low prices for what they consume. Under such 
conditions, it is necessary for the government to 
undertake to reconcile the differences in the interest 
of the maximum amount of general security. 

About a century and half ago great technological 
and political forces began to sweep through the west- 
ern world. Since the unloosing of these forces the 
rate of change in conditions in our national life has 
become more and more rapid, and change itself has 
become more and more revolutionary in character. 
Changes within our own lifetime have come so 
swiftly that it is impossible for us to grasp their 
full meaning. It is evident that our postwar world 
will be marked by intensive, extensive, and rapid 
change—technological, political, economic, and social. 
It is important to take this fact into account, for 
change means uncertainty for the millions of human 
beings who will live in this world. 

Upon the character of the postwar world will 
largely depend the future development of social se- 
curity in this-country. Hardly a decade ago the 
very term “social security” was nonexistent. Now it 
is in the process of acquiring such an inclusive mean- 
ing that its usefulness as a term to describe a specific 


program of action is in danger of becoming impaired. 
Social security as used by statesmen in the larger 
sense means full employment and full production. 
And it includes decent housing, education, and health 
—as well as the delimitation of destitution. But 
when the term is used in the narrower sense to 
describe a specific program of action, it applies to 
governmental measures designed to eliminate want 
by preventing the loss of current income. 


ScHOOLs OF THOUGHT 


NE WELL-MEANING and socially-minded school of 
] thought maintains that if we have full employ- 
ment and full production, there is no need for a 
specific social security program to prevent the loss 
of current income. However, this group overlooks 
the fact that even if we achieve the goal of full 
employment and full production, workers will still 
be confronted with the great economic hazards of 
sickness, physical disability, old-age, and death. These 
hazards can be far more serious and cause greater 
destitution than unemployment. Without govern- 
mental assistance, large numbers of people in our 
modern society are unable to protect themselves 
against these hazards. 

There is another group that confuses social security 
and socialism. The truth of the matter is that the 
two proceed from diametrically opposite premises 
and are directed at diametrically opposite goals. 
Marxian socialism is based upon the theory of class 
struggle. Social security is based upon the theory of 
social solidarity. Socialism seeks to destroy private 
enterprise. Social security—by providing individuals 
with a minimum degree of protection against the 
loss of income—encourages a system of free enter- 
prise. Socialism aims at a redistribution of wealth. 
Social security recognizes that all a government 
program should do is to establish a minimum basic 
protection against the loss of income. Upon this 
foundation the worker is expected to build for him- 
self greater security in the way of private insurance, 
home ownership, and individual savings. 

In the establishment of a social security system we 
are not striving for strange and new ideals, nor is it 
necessary for us to depend upon them. While social 
security is a comparatively recent development in 
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this country, it has been a recognized function of 
government for much longer periods in other coun- 
tries. We have a world history and world experience 
upon which to base our planning and our action. In 
our Social Security Act we have the fundamental 
elements of a program designed to eliminate want. 
It is only necessary, in the light of the experience 
and thinking that have developed since the Act was 
passed in 1935, to extend, expand, and improve what 
we already have. 


COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 


INCE THE SECURITY OF the large majority of people 
G is dependent upon their earnings, the focal point 
of our efforts should be to provide reasonable pro- 
tection against interruption of income due to sick- 
ness, accidents, old-age, death, and unemployment. 
We should strive to devise a system that will spread 
income over periods of nonearning as well as over 
periods of earning. This can be accomplished to a 
large extent by a comprehensive system of contribu- 
tory social insurance under which benefits are paid 
to compensate for a reasonable proportion of the 
wage loss sustained. The cost of such benefits should 
be financed out of contributions made by the workers 
of this country and by their employers, supplemented 
ultimately with some contribution from the govern- 
ment, representing the entire community. 


Two-Way Approacu 


VEN A COMPREHENSIVE contributory social insurance 
E system cannot, however, provide complete pro- 
tection under all conceivable circumstances for all the 
people. Certainly an insurance system cannot insure 
against hazards that have occurred prior to the 
establishment of the system. Therefore, there is also 
need for a basic and comprehensive system of public 
assistance to meet the needs that individuals and 
families cannot meet out of their own resources. 

These two approaches toward providing a mini- 
mum basic protection against economic hazards are 
complementary, and each of them possesses some 
of the characteristics of the other. These common 
characteristics serve to emphasize the essential unity 
of the two programs. Under the Social Security Act 
public assistance is paid as a matter of right, even 
though it is based on a showing of need. Under 
social insurance, while benefits are paid as a matter 
of right, the benefit schedule and the terms of eligi- 
bility are such as to provide benefits that bear a 
reasonable relationship to assumed need. 

It is encouraging that public assistance is now 
moving toward greater simplicity and objectivity than 


in the past, and nearer adequacy. Benefits are no 
longer paid in kind but in cash, so that the recipient 
has the opportunity to spend his money as other 
people do. An applicant who disagrees with the 
action taken in his case has the right of appeal. 
Under the Social Security Act the confidential char- 
acter of information concerning the applicant is pre- 
served. Many states are abolishing what is known 
as “relatives’ responsibility” in determining eligibility 
for public assistance and taking into account only 
such resources as are available to the recipient of 
assistance for his immediate use. 


Gaps IN SocitaL INsurANCE Laws 


OW FAR HAVE WE COME toward the achievement 
H of a minimum level of well-being? We have a 
federal old-age and survivors insurance system ad- 
ministered entirely by the federal government and 
an unemployment insurance system administered by 
the states, but largely induced and sustained because 
of federal legislation. But these two systems cover 
only about three-fifths of the jobs in the country. 
Excluded from their provisions are agricultural and 
domestic workers, employes of nonprofit institu- 
tions, the self-employed, and others. The scale of 
benefits these insurance systems provide is inadequate 
in terms of the proportion of the wage loss that is 
compensated and in light of the increased cost of 
living. One of the greatest shortcomings in our 
social insurance laws is that we have no nation- 
wide system of health insurance to provide protection 
against wage loss resulting from disability or illness. 

We insure workers against a percentage of the 
wage loss caused by unemployment or caused by an 
industrial injury. But except in two states no bene- 
fits are payable if a worker is temporarily unem- 
ployed because of a nonindustrial accident or illness. 
No insurance benefits are payable either by the states 
or the Federal Government to workers who become 
stop work because of disability must wait until he 
is 65 to draw any benefits for which he may be 
eligible under old-age and survivors insurance. His 
inability to continue working in insured employment 
might even have the effect of canceling his insurance 
rights altogether by the time he reaches 65. 


HeEattH INsuRANCE 


EALTH INSURANCE is a plan whereby medical serv- 
H ice is provided by private competitive practi- 
tioners and hospitals that are reimbursed from a 
special insurance fund for the services they render. It 
is not “socialized medicine,” which implies medical 
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services provided by physicians employed by the 
government. 

Under the plan doctors and hospitals would choose 
their own preferred method of remuneration. Doctors 
would be permitted to charge on the basis of fee 
for services rendered or per capita fee per annum 
or straight salary—part-time or full-time—or it could 
be some combination of these arrangements. 

Such a health insurance system also would provide 
free choice of physician and free choice of patients. 
Professional organizations themselves would be relied 
upon to assist in the maintenance and promotion of 
desirable professional standards. 

Voluntary organizations that provide health serv- 
ices directly and those that are concerned with paying 
doctors, hospitals, or others for health services would 
have a definite role to play. Specifically, they could 
play an important part in simplifying administration 
and promoting desirable professional relations. Like- 
wise, Blue Cross plans could continue to operate 
and deal with the government on behalf of the 
hospitals and the persons receiving hospital care. 


Gaps IN Pustic AssIsTANCE 


S$ IN THE Case of the two social insurance programs, 
A the public assistance system also has its short- 
comings. The twelve-point program of the American 
Public Welfare Association and the recommendations 
of the Social Security Administration are in agree- 
ment in all their essentials. Proposals that have been 
made for improvement in the programs for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children are: 

1. Federal grants-in-aid to the states for assistance 
to all needy persons regardless of whether or 
not they fall within the present three categories; 

2. Special federal aid to low income states in addi- 
tion to the regular 50-50 matching; 

3. The elimination or at least the raising of the 
maximum limits on federal matching in the 
individual case; 

4. Federal grants-in-aid for medical care provided 

or paid for directly and not through the cash 

grant; 

5. Federal grants-in-aid to all needy children out- 
side of institutions, including those receiving 
foster care under the supervision of the state; 

6. Federal grants-in-aid to cover the cost of services 
rendered as well as the cost of cash assistance 
paid; 

7. A requirement that all welfare programs in 
which the Federal Government participates finan- 
cially shall be administered by a single agency 


at the local, state, and federal levels; 


8. A requirement that the states provide special 
aid to low income communities within the state 
if the program is administered on a local basis; 

9. Elimination of all residence and citizenship re- 
quirements in determining eligibility. 

There is general agreement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide special assistance to states 
whose per capita income falls below the national 
average. The purpose of this variable grant would 
be to enable the poorer states to provide more nearly 
adequate assistance so that persons with equal needs 
might receive more nearly equal aid than at the 
present time. Ability to bear the burden is just as 
great between different sections of the same state as 
between different states. It is essential, therefore, 
that if the Federal Government provides special assist- 
ance to low-income states, the individual states also 
provide special assistance to low-income communi- 
ties—where the cost is borne in part by the communi- 
ties. 

Several of the proposals, however, involve problems 
that require special consideration in order to arrive 
at constructive solutions, and these are giving both 
federal and state officials particular concern. Take, 
for example, the recommendation that the Federal 
Government participate in paying for the cost of 
medical care that is furnished directly to recipients 
and not included in the cash payment. This, it 
must be noted, would be a departure from the 
unrestricted cash payment approach. The duration 
of the need for medical care is often so uncertain 
and the cost so unpredictable that it is impossible 
to plan for meeting the costs satisfactorily in the 
cash payment. The argument has been advanced 
that there are other items in the family budget also 
difficult to include in the cash payment—that they, 
too, are unpredictable or can be furnished more 
economically by the direct method. It is sometimes 
argued also that an item for medical care should 
not be included in the cash payment because of the 
possibility that the sum allowed will be diverted to 
other uses. However, the cash payment approach 
represents a great step forward from the old method 
of relief in kind. We must not permit ourselves to 
be influenced by opposing arguments to the extent 
of impairing the cash payment principle. 

Since the Federal Government is prohibited from 
matching of assistance rendered to inmates of public 
institutions, the states are often confronted with a 
difficult choice. They must decide whether they will 
provide suitable care in public institutions without 
federal aid, or accept unsatisfactory private homes for 
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aged people with aid from the Federal Government. 
On the other hand, if the Social Security Act is 
amended to provide federal aid for inmates of public 
institutions, the question arises as to whether there 
is danger of the revival of the old style poorhouse. 

Much of this problem would be solved by further 
raising or removing the maximum on amounts for 
which federal grants are available, and by the pro- 
vision of special federal aid to low-income states. 
Then the states would be able to pay for adequate 
care in private homes and institutions. This, how- 
ever, would not eliminate the total need to be met 
in providing group care in public institutions. Per- 
haps the best way to meet the need would be by a 
change of definition. The term “medical institution” 
might be made to include not only hospitals, but 
also infirmaries, convalescent homes, and institutions 
for the chronically ill. If such federal aid is pro- 
vided, it should be only upon two conditions. The 
appropriate state agency must assume responsibility 
for the establishment and maintenance of desirable 
standards of institutional care. Entrance by the indi- 
vidual into the public institution must be voluntary. 

It is well recognized that home care for normal 
children is preferable to institutional care. When 
this care cannot be furnished in a child’s own home, 
foster homes should be provided. For this reason 
federal aid might well be provided for children placed 
in foster homes but not for children in institutions, 
either public or private. It is true that in some 
cases institutional care is necessary. However, the 
number of such cases is so small and the problems 
of federal participation so great that federal aid prob- 
ably should not be provided. 

Another problem of great concern is that of the 
proper integration of all welfare programs within a 
single agency at the local, state, and federal levels. 
The essential unity of public wlefare work is recog- 
nized—as regards both cash assistance and social serv- 
ices. In working toward closer and closer integration 
of public welfare activities, however, it is important 
to make certain that necessary specialization of func- 
tions remains unimpaired. It is important to keep 
in mind the fact that many individuals and groups 
do have special needs that require special attention 
and consideration. Blind people, for example, should 
be assured that an integrated approach does not 
mean that their special needs will be neglected in 
the organization and administration of a consolidated 
welfare department. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen concerning the 
question of federal grants-in-aid to needy persons 
not included within the present three categories. We 


must continue to try to make it clear that the states 
should be permitted to decide how far they wish 
to maintain the so-called categorical approach. A 
state might wish to maintain the present three cate- 
gories of aged persons, blind people, and dependent 
children and add a fourth category to include all 
other needy persons or only needy persons meeting 
certain specifications, such as physical disability. A 
state should also be permitted to combine any or 
all these categories if it so desired. 


SoctaL SERVICES 


He Sociat Security Act does not specifically pro 
T vide for federal matching for social services to 
recipients of public assistance. It does, however, per- 
mit the cost to be included in the cost of admin- 
istration—whether the services are rendered after 
the recipient has been placed on the public assistance 
rolls or while in the process of determining his eligi- 
bility for placement on the rolls. The inclusion of 
the cost of these services in the cost of administration 
represents another area of misunderstanding on the 
part of many people who look upon administrative 
cost as unproductive overhead. In the interests of 
public understanding it would appear desirable that 
administrative expenses be classified in such a way 
as to distinguish the cost of specific services from 
the general cost of administration. 

Unfortunately, at present there is no federal match- 
ing of funds for social services rendered to persons 
who are not at least potentially eligible for assistance 
in the three categories. This has the effect of dis- 
couraging many welfare agencies from doing impor- 
tant constructive work and often makes it impossible 
for them to deal adequately with a total family 
situation. 

Social services and public assistance each comple- 
ments and strengthens the other. No hard and fast 
line should separate the two. Federal participation 
in the cost of social services to nonrecipients as well 
as recipients of public assistance would do much to 
promote the welfare of individuals, and it would 
also reduce the ultimate cost to the community of 
dealing with problems that have become insoluble 
because they remained too long neglected. 

The individual without private resources requires 
first of all, of course, cash assistance so that he may 
purchase the minimum necessities of physical exist- 
ence. But well-being is dependent upon much more 
than the mere assurance of basic economic security. 
Certain types of health, welfare, and advisory services 
are also essential to well-being. And these services 

(Continued on page 262) 
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by Guprun E. Scuarrer, Member of the Advisory Committee to the Social Workers 
Placement Service of the United States Employment Service, San Francisco 





passed a resolution in May 1946 requesting the 

establishment of a federal employment service 
for the field of social welfare. The resolution, which 
was adopted in Buffalo by the delegates of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers at the National 
Conference of Social Work, is of vital importance to 
our profession—to employers and employes alike. Its 
realization would assure a wide exchange of informa- 
tion on both job opportunities and available candidates 
and a fairer distribution of that exchange. 


T) ome! REPRESENTING 11,000 social workers 


A SuccessFuL DEMONSTRATION 


HE MOVEMENT for a public employment service on 
: ie nation-wide level has its origin in a successful 
regional demonstration carried out in San Francisco 
for the past five years. In July 1941, the California 
Department of Employment opened the Social Work- 
ers Placement Service in its San Francisco local office, 
following plans worked out by an informal commit- 
tee of social workers and representatives of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. The service was 
unique in two ways: first, it was a public employment 
service for social workers; and, secondly, it was re- 
gional in scope serving eleven western states and the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska. For the first time 
in our history, job-seeking social workers could not 
only turn with self-respect and confidence to a public 
employment agency for information about positions, 
but they could also follow their inclinations in choos- 
ing a work locality far removed from their own 
state. 

Since its inception, the Social Workers Placement 
Service, which was retained and expanded when the 
California Department of Employment became the 
United States Employment Service, has registered over 
3,000 qualified social workers, Simultaneously, both 
public and private social agencies have made an ever 
increasing use of the Service. Agencies of the Federal 
Government, all state welfare departments of the 
eleven western states, the public welfare departments 
of Alaska and Hawaii, many county welfare depart- 
ments, and larger municipal welfare agencies have 
grown to depend upon the Service as one of the pri- 


mary sources of social workers. Likewise, operating 
agencies in public welfare have been finding social 
workers through the Service for provisional appoint- 
ments. Civil service and merit systems have been re- 
cruiting applicants for both provisional appointments 
and examinations through the office. It has been rec- 
ognized that as the field of public welfare expands, 
the recruitment of candidates for examinations from 
the largest possible pool of qualified workers is as 
important as the selection of applicants for direct ap- 
pointment to jobs from such a pool. 

While the western states have been enjoying the 
privilege of this public service, the Social Workers 
Placement Service has steadily gained national rec- 
ognition. Not only are social welfare representatives 
in other regions requesting the establishment of simi- 
lar programs to serve the midwestern, southern, and 
eastern states, but they are requesting that such pro- 
grams be tied together under a federal agency to per- 
mit a country-wide exchange of information. 


Pus.ic vs. PrivaTE SERVICES 


ERHAPS MANY social workers, whose experiences 
p in various states have forced them to feel that a 
public employment agency is the last place they would 
turn to for job information, question the desirability 
of such a program. Unfortunately, in most states the 
public employment services are not set up to serve 
professional groups. However, the San Francisco dem- 
onstration has not only proved that such a service can 
be handled very effectively in a public agency, but 
by the nature of its success it has proved that other 
professional groups as well as social workers should be 
entitled to the rights of a public employment service. 
This belief is based far less on motives of self-interest 
than on principle; that principle being that no worker, 
professional or otherwise, should have to pay an 
agency for connecting him with a job opening, nor by 
paying help that agency to corner a job market. Only 
through a public agency can there be a near approach 
to equality of opportunity for all prospective em- 
ployes and employers. 

We who have been job hunters all know too well 
how the idiosyncrasies of the private employment 
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agency executive have governed our vocational 
opportunities. If we were of their type we were given 
several leads to choose from, if we were on the 
fringe, we were perhaps told of one opening (an 
agency not worthy of their “best prospects”) and if we 
lacked that something in our personalities which 
clicked with theirs, we were allowed no leads what- 
ever, It was not a question of having to sell ourselves 
to prospective employers but rather of having to sell 
ourselves to the private employment agency coun- 
sellor. Even though it became such a great privilege 
to be connected up with a job opening that we gladly 
paid that quarter of our first month’s salary, we could 
not help but feel that there must be a fairer and better 
way. When the Social Work Vocational Bureau in 
New York was established on membership rather than 
fee basis, our profession had occasion to rejoice. Here 
at last was an agency of high standards set up en- 
tirely for the field of social welfare. Its intent was to 
serve the whole nation, but as a private, nonprofit 
organization its finances are too limited to retain re- 
gional offices and, therefore, it now serves mostly the 
eastern area. Its achievements are admirable and its 
contribution to our profession great, but now we want 
to go another step forward. We want a national public 
employment seryice. 

Nor is that all. We, employers and employes alike, 
want an opportunity to know at all times the whole 
job market in the field of social welfare. To this end, 
some radical changes in employment practices have 
been proposed by the Advisory Committee to the So- 
cial Workers Placement Service of the United States 
Employment Service in San Francisco. This commit- 
tee, which is composed of representatives from private 
and public agencies, local and national, and schools 
of social work, has formulated plans that would not 
only have streamlining effects on the mechanics of 
job-referrals, but would make certain the fairest pos- 
sible means of selection. The Committee proposes a 
monthly bulletin service to be distributed to registered 
job-seeking social workers and staff-seeking employers. 
The public employment agency would act as the cen- 
tral clearing house on a regional level, sending out 
these classified bulletins to its registered applicants and 
employers. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 


HERE WOULD BE two separate bulletins: one would 
list job openings, the other available candidates, 
both being classified under four educational groupings 
from graduate degree in social work to no training. 
The bulletin containing classified job openings would 
give pertinent information as to each type of posi- 


tion, locality, salary range, educational and experience 
requirements, duties, personnel practices, description 
of agency and community, and method of applica- 
tion. The bulletin containing a classified listing of 
available candidates would give pertinent information 
as to name, address, type of position desired, profes- 
sional affiliations, salary requested, education, and ex- 
perience. Employers with registered job openings 
would receive the bulletin listing job seekers and the 
registered applicants would receive the bulletin listing 
job openings. Each recipient of a bulletin would par- 
take in the selection process, for the employers would 
pick out candidates who seem to qualify, while the 
applicants in turn would note jobs which interest 
them and for which they qualify. The contact would 
be made at the initiative of either employer or candi- 
date. 

As can be easily observed, this system would greatly 
expedite and simplify the mechanics of referrals and 
would entail a minimum expense to the governmental 
agency under whose auspices the plan would be car- 
ried out. The cumbersome, expensive, and time-con- 
suming work of preliminary selection, individual 
referral, and follow-up would be eliminated for a 
more equitable, objective, and comprehensive referral 
service to all applicants and employers. 

No doubt, there will be questions raised concerning 
this proposed system of referral. In the process of 
streamlining, certain services usually performed by the 
employment agency would be dropped, such as in- 
dividual counselling service, for example. It is hoped 
that some national organization such as the American 
Association of Social Workers will incorporate this 
service in its program, but actually, the bulletins 
would do more to help the floundering than most 
counselling. 


PRoBLEM OF SELECTION 


MPLOYERS MAY oBjEcT that the whole burden of 
E selection would fall their way. To a large extent 
it will, but isn’t it there where the responsibility 
really lies? For all too long have employers enjoyed 
the special privilege of having employes finance their 
employment services, which is what it amounts to 
when the employes pay the private employment 
agency for the referral. The Social Work Vocational 
Bureau, previously referred to, eliminated this practice 
by including employers as well as employes in its 
membership and by assessing agencies by size of staff. 
This is but right considering that the employment 
agency gathers all the material, does all the work for 
the employer, and makes the preliminary selection. 
However, in a public employment agency, no charge 
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can be made for the service. Therefore, since we are 
aiming for a federal employment service, it is timely 
that employers take over their full responsibility for 
selection, even if it means adding an employment 
counsellor to their staff. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


N ORDER TO CLARIFY other points that may come up 
| in relation to the proposed referral service, the fol- 
lowing questions are anticipated. 

What about professional standards? It is not the 
function of an employment agency to enforce mini- 
mum qualifications, They would remain as high as 
agencies and our professional groups wish to set them. 
But there would inevitably, and perhaps fortunately, 
be more flexibility within the range of our so-called 
standards. Experienced social workers with little or 
no training, who have much to offer in certain 
settings, are now prohibited from even registering in 
our large, private employment agencies. They would 
be listed in the bulletin service under both their ex- 
perience and educational classifications and it would 
be for the employer to decide. 

What would happen to our statistics? The classified 
bulletins would have a clear monthly picture of the 
actual needs of employers and the probable supply 
and could be the basis of considerable research. Open- 
ings would be removed as soon as they were filled 
and applicants when they were no longer available. 
There would be a double check on this for the bul- 
letins would carry reply forms for both employers 
and applicants. 

What about job seeking on the sly? Though this 
usual practice would be lost under the bulletin sys- 
tem, one’s conscience would gain and also our per- 
sonnel practices. A frank discussion of intentions on 
the part of both employe and employer would lead 
to better mutual understanding and certainly to 
fairer personnel practices which would guarantee the 
necessary notice on both sides. 

Could people who are not registered use the bul- 
letin listings? Yes, if they obtained them or the infor- 
mation given by unfair means. If such a practice be- 
came general, it is easy to see that the bulletin 
system would break down. It would be the profes- 
sional obligation of all applicants and employers to 
participate in making it a real market. Both groups 
would carry the responsibility by registering, by not 
sharing information with those who are not regis- 
tered, and by preferring applications or offers from 
those names appearing on the current bulletins. 

How far along are these plans? They have been 
drafted in full and presented to the United States 


Employment Service by the Advisory Committee of 
the Social Workers Placement Service. 


Towarp A NationaL ExcHANGE 


EANWHILE, as we await developments, the Social 
M Workers Placement Service in the San Fran 
cisco local office of the USES, 1690 Mission 
Street, continues its high quality public employment 
service. The United States Employment Service and 
the California Department of Employment have in- 
vested five years in the creation, development, and 
successful operation of this needed service for the 
field of social welfare. Recognizing that the labor 
market in social work is not local and that a regional 
operating office is the most effective method of na- 
tion-wide recruitment for a particular region, the 
Public Employment Service willingly organized a 
central employment office to serve the western states, 
although its usual unit of operation is the local office 
for one community. Step by step standards of serv- 
ice and methods of classification, selection and re- 
ferral were devised by the Employment Service with 
the assistance of the profession which suit the op- 
erations of a regional employment service for social 
work. High tribute to the Public Employment Serv- 
ice has been expressed by social workers for its 
pioneer work for the profession. 

Within a few months the employment offices of the 
United States Employment Service probably will be 
returned to the several states for administration and 
operation. This change involves the Social Workers 
Placement Service which has been administratively 
responsible to a local office of the USES although 
it always conducted a regional registration of jobs 
and a national registration of applicants available for 
employment in its region, There are therefore two 
immediate problems to be solved for the Social Work- 
ers Placement Service: first, an adequate budget is 
needed to operate on the basis of the proposed bul- 
letins; and, secondly, the organizational status of the 
Service must be adjusted to the general changes 
which are expected in the Public Employment Serv- 
ice. When these problems are met, the pioneering 
work will be over and the way well paved for the 
establishment of similar regional operations in other 
parts of the country. Then it is but a step to tie these 
programs together on a national level to permit that 
country-wide exchange of information which social 
workers are earnestly requesting. With that goal 
achieved, the wide open labor market for the field 
of social welfare will likewise be realized and em- 
ployer, as well as employe, can truly say “the field 
is mine.” 
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THE VERTICAL RELATIONSHIP IN 
CUMMUNITY ORGANIZATIUN 


by CuarLes Ernst, Office of Voluntary and 
International Agency Liaison of UNRRA 





T Is IN THE AMERICAN way of doing things that we 

like to do them together. Whenever there is a job 
to be done we have a committee, a rally, a public 
meeting or some form of assembly, small or large, to 
discuss the matter and possibility to organize our- 
selves for appropriate action. The chief elements re- 
quired for such community spirit are interest in 
human welfare, willingness to participate and to asso- 
ciate with the neighbors, and the determination to 
see the job completed. 

But life became less simple and community organ- 
ization more complex as our increasing population 
and wealth developed our expanded cities. We found 
that our social programs such as welfare, education, 
and recreation presented problems that required more 
adequate attention than our occasional contributions 
in neighborhood and local groups would provide. 
We then created formal agencies with full-time paid 
staffs and some of us served as staff or as board 
members of these agencies. The general pattern for 
many years throughout the country involved a variety 
of local operating agencies with, in some instances, 
close contact with a national office which served as 
a clearing house for information in its particular 
functional field and assisted in such matters as per- 
sonnel standards or in fund-raising campaigns. 


State AND Locat DEvELOPMENT 


HE VERY NATURE of the work of these agencies 

prompted the development of conferences, coun- 
cils, and associations through which both staff and 
board members correlated their programs and joined 
forces on the common problems of finance, legislation, 
and general public relations. This development re- 
sulted in Community Chests and Councils of Social 
Agencies which are established in most of our large 
cities. In 85 per cent of the states there are active 
state conferences of social work which consider 
problems and projects in both rural and urban areas. 
Some of the states also have well established agencies, 
like the State Charities Aid of New York and the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania which 
go beyond the conference function and give research, 
survey, and educational services to local communities. 
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The national counterpart of this local and_ state 
development is illustrated by such organizations as 
the National Conference of Social Work, the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, and the American 
Public Welfare Association. 

Simultaneously with the progressive development 
of privately financed agencies there has evolved the 
local, state, and federal system of tax-supported wel- 
fare agencies which represents the national expression 
of our desire for social security. The appointed or 
elected members of the staff and boards of these 
public agencies also belong to and many participate 
in the activities of the local council of social agencies, 
the State and National Conferences of Social Work, 
and the National Social Welfare Assembly. 

Organizations with similar functions operate on 
the international plane. The international agencies 
such as the Red Cross, YMCA, and the International 
Conference of Social Work in a sense are extensions 
of our local and national efforts and interests. The 
current discussions of plans for a program for Human 
Rights under the Social and Economic Council of 
the United Nations assure opportunities for commu- 
nity organizations and responsibility on the interna- 
tional plane on behalf of the welfare of men, women, 
and children throughout the world. 


VERTICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


His REVIEW of community organization in the wel- 

fare field has only sketched the variety of agencies 
working on the same horizontal plane. The main 
purpose of this article is to examine the need for 
increased effectiveness in social agencies through 
closer working relationships in a vertical direction. 
We can assume that in this vertical relationship we 
are concerned with the same problems of the same 
people; we are using similar standards and tech- 
niques, the same operating procedures as are charac- 
teristic of horizontal relationships. Furthermore we 
can assume that we are not advocating a plan of 
regimentation which the military have found neces- 
sary to win wars. Nor are we using as a model the 
competitive system through which business is con- 
ducted. We can adapt some ideas from both the 
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military and the business systems. Basically, how- 
ever, we will in our vertical relationships endeavor to 
retain the principle of cooperation and the elements 
of community spirit which we found existed in our 
horizontal relationships—interest in human welfare, 
willingness to participate, and determination to see 
the job completed. 

There are two principal reactions to the concept 
of vertical relationship. One is to consider it of 
such obvious necessity and benefit that it will con- 
tinue to develop by itself. The other reaction is to 
despair of the possibility of developing such relation- 
ships because of such factors as “vested interests,” 
and “empire builders,” and their variations, in the 
several political, religious, and economic spheres. We 
recognize in these reactions the same obstacles to 
all progress: naivete or laissez-faire, on the one hand, 
and cynicism on the other. Meanwhile considerable 
progress had been made and we should examine and 
take inventory of what the present situation involves. 

There are many variations in the character of the 
relationship between a local agency and its corre- 
sponding national agency. Obviously they are inter- 
ested in the same field; some local agencies receive 
charters and look upon the national office as the 
“parent” organization. There are various degrees of 
policy control by the national over the local, of 
financial participation, of standards, personnel prac- 
tices, etc. The same holds true for the type and 
amount of services which the national can and does 
give to the local board and staff through correspond- 
ence, field visits, publications, and through regular 
state, regional, or national conferences. Some national 
organizations, of which the American Red Cross 
as an illustration, develop a closer operating relation- 
ship by means of area offices which serve the local 
chapters of certain designated states. In times of 
emergency such as the periods of the World Wars, 
the American Red Cross created state offices to 
streagthen the vertical line and thus help both the 
national office and the local chapters to meet the 
increased demand for services. 

This pattern of area, or regional, and state offices 
in the structure of privately financed agencies is not 
common to all fields. Agencies whose programs call 
for a missionary function as well as a service function 
are more apt to establish regional or state offices. 
This question of coverage—functional or geograph- 
ical—is important in a proper consideration of work- 
ing relationships. Quite objectively we must be real- 
istic enough to appreciate the relation between budg- 
etary support and service available on the one hand 
and budgetary resources and economic status of the 


community on the other. The persons in need may 
reside in an area where also there are persons willing 
and able to contribute and hence service is made 
available. There are other areas where resources are 
not adequate to meet known needs. To serve such 
areas an agency must have the support of outside 
resources such as endowment funds or wealthy pa- 
trons can provide. The influence of such support on 
relationships between agencies is great and it can be 
constructive. But it can be self-assertive, isolating, 
and destructive of relationships which may have 
agencies endeavoring to meet the same need. In par- 
tial subsidies budgetary control is lessened and the 
influence is weaker. . 

An examination of the public agencies reveals a 
situation full of encouraging possibilities. We find 
well developed vertical lines on the organization 
chart from the federal level of regional, state, and 
county levels. The lines on charts in the state 
welfare offices may extend down to city levels. In- 
creased interest is now being renewed especially in 
the large cities, in the idea of extending the lines of 
contact and participation to reach such community 
organizations as have been developed in the neigh- 
borhoods. 

Other writers have documented the historical facts 
surrounding the creation of the Children’s Bureau, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Social Security Board, and the Federal Security 
Agency. It is sufficient for the purposes of this exposi- 
tion to recall that out of the efforts to relieve the 
cataclysmic conditions created by a major war and 
its aftermath of economic distress has come a system 
involving every state and every county in the nation. 
In the early stages emphasis was placed on pro- 
viding the basic essentials of food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care. Subsequent developments in na- 
tional legislation included particular attention to the 
children, the aged, and the blind; also to employment 
and to unemployment compensation. Through a 
system of federal grants-in-aid states were encouraged 
to pass legislation in harmony with the federal law. 
Then came the grouping of the federal agencies 
dealing with Social Security, Public Health, and with 
Education each of which had already developed to 
some degree a working relationship respectively with 
state departments of welfare, health, and boards 
of education. 

The recent Executive Order which places certain 
functions of the Children’s Bureau in the Federal 
Security Agency also points to the future evolution 
of the Agency into a Federal Department with 
cabinet status for its chief. This development will 
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certainly strengthen the national leadership in the 
fields of health, welfare, education, and recreation. 
This new strength should flow down the line to 
every agency which actually extends the service to 
the people. At the same time this new Department 
will serve as the coupling where the line is joined 
with that leading to whatever international agency 
is created in these social service fields. 


DEFINITION 


EST THERE be some misunderstanding concerning 
L the character of this vertical relationship it might 
be helpful to define it by stating what it is or is not. 

We can quickly dismiss any conception of this 
relationship as being simply an extension of a pipe- 
line reaching from the federal treasury down to 
the grass roots through which will flow financial aid. 
Nor is it a “channel” or “line of communication” 
or “chain of command” down which are sent orders, 
regulations, or directives. It is not a method of regi- 
menting the work of the various agencies. 

Nor is it a plan which will require increased budget 
to cover new staff. The elements in association have 
to do with the common interests of people, their 
ideas and, most important, their attitude and spirit. 
It is a matter of bringing existing agency personnel— 
staff and line—and board members into that degree 
of harmony which resembles cooperation rather than 
competition. 

Relationship is, by definition, a basis of association 
and this is just as true of relationships developed 
vertically as those developed in the community be- 
tween agencies which associate in councils or confer- 
ences or any other form of community organization. 


STRUCTURE 


HE sTRucTURE of the public agencies is strong or 
| gon depending on many elements over which the 
social service workers have no control. The county 
board of supervisors or commissioners may or may 
not be in harmony with the state administration. 
Likewise the state executive or the state legislature 
may or may not see eye to eye with the national 
administration. It can be clearly seen that the passage 
of legislation like that which provided unemployment 
relief and the various social security measures could 
only have been successfully conceived and imple- 
mented by action of Congress. Provisions for financial 
support, for qualified personnel, and for determining 
eligibility for benefits under the legislation had to 
be established by the national lawmakers who alone 
could obtain any degree of uniformity and objectivity 
in a program of such great magnitude. But the 


interpretation to these lawmakers came in large meas- 
ure from the local agencies who were in a position 
to know from direct contacts what the actual facts 
were regarding the need for such legislation. These 
same local agencies can give similar first-hand evi- 
dence concerning the workability of legislation which 
is enacted to meet local needs. 

At the state and regional levels the absence in 
most areas of private agencies places on public agencies 
the responsibility of developing the vertical relation- 
ship. At the top of the vertical line there has been 
considerable progress made and more is promised 
through the National Social Welfare Assembly, which 
includes national representatives of both public and 
private councils, associations, and agencies, and the 
expected creation of a Public Welfare Department 
with cabinet status. Both the Assembly and the 
Department can bring together the fields of health, 
welfare, education, and recreation. As these two learn, 
through doing their common job together, their 
leadership will flow through their affiliated or asso- 
ciated organizations to regional, state, and local 
agencies and through them permeate the whole coun- 
try. Obviously this arrangement will strengthen each 
of the participating groups and make their efforts 
and investments of funds and personnel result in 
greater service to those in whose behalf they were 
established. This should not only be true in con- 
nection with the already accepted and currently func- 
tioning programs but also with emergency situations. 

We have had some experience in this business of 
relationship with varying degrees of success in con- 
nection with our activities at home and overseas. 
The work of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion has done much for welfare legislation and 
standards of administration; it has also made a unique 
contribution to the improvement of relations between 
county and state departments and between state and 
federal agencies. The Federal Security Agency as 
the Coordinator of Defense, Health, Welfare, Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Nutrition programs was able 
to create a unified and informed national organization 
which established a positive home front in its field. 
In doing so it clearly revealed the importance of 
total community organization including both hori- 
zontal and vertical relationships. Moreover it estab- 
lished both a structure and some working principles 
which assisted war agencies, like the United Service 
Organization, in carrying out their huge and im- 
portant jobs. 

Another example is the experience of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. It could supply valuable “case 
histories” of difficulties which were resolved only as 
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the agency was able to establish proper working 
relationships in Washington, D. C., in the regional 
offices, in the state capitols, and in the counties. The 
evacuation of persons of Japanese ancestry from the 
Pacific Coast, after the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
the subsequent experiences of the War Relocation 
Authority in relocating and resettling these evacuees, 
also reveal the possibilities of establishing desired 
relationships and the important contribution they can 
make to completing a job. 

We will undoubtedly be confronted with new 
emergency situations in the future. Indeed we may 
find that out of the present unsatisfactory conditions 
in matters of housing, uneven food distribution, and 
labor-management, that an emergency may arise 
which will require intelligent effective handling if 
human suffering is to be held to a minimum. 

How the people of our country are to assist in 
relieving the food and other shortages of the people 
in devastated countries is a great question. We have 
been doing a great deal through the War Fund and 
UNRRA. The first agency no longer exists and the 
second agency has voted to discontinue its operations 
for Europe in December 1946. The need overseas 
will still exist and many Americans will want to 
continue doing something about it. There will be 
other welfare problems arising out of the war and 
the solution of many of them will be the responsibility 
of the public and private agencies. But quite aside 
from war caused situations there exist other matters 
which have been recognized as deserving attention 
but which have been pigeonholed because of the 
war. We know for instance that each year our popu- 
lation includes a greater proportion of elderly—old- 
aged—persons. We expect that the provisions of the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Act will meet 


the situation in a substantial number of individual 
cases. It will not do the whole job. What about the 
remainder? We know, too, that although we have 
made considerable progress in public provision for 
basic material needs, there is still need for a national 
mental hygiene program including care and treat- 
ment for the sufferers of mental disorders and similar 
handicaps. And when will we really tackle the job 
of prevention—of family break-up through divorce— 
of accidents which now cause deaths and casualties 
numerically of active wartime proportions? Industry 
seems to have found a way to hold down the number 
of accidents in the working hours which offers a 
hope that prevention can be extended to the non- 
working hours. 


ToraL OrcANIZATION 


HATEVER THE problems are, or may be, we have 

found from experience that working together we 
can solve them. We have come to recognize the 
value of training people to do specialized tasks. We 
know that there is added strength in the organization 
of our forces and resources whether it be for obtaining 
legislation or funds for the meeting of human needs. 
In the past we have been engaged in the process of 
community organization on the horizontal and at the 
local level. Now we are seeing the development of 
community organization at the upper levels. It is 
now timely to make a business of developing the 
vertical relationship between these forces and through 
a total program effect community organization of 
our entire country. We should place the combined 
strength of our leadership, resources, and citizen 
participation behind our joint efforts to meet the 
health and welfare problems of men, women, and 
children in all areas. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The Social Security Act provides that Federal funds to States for old-age assistance 
payments be increased by 5 per cent. This additional amount may be used for 
administration, assistance payments, or both. 


In 1944, the funds available from this 5 per cent addendum represented the follow- 
ing proportions of administrative costs for old-age assistance: 


Less than half in 37 States 

Less than one-third in 15 States 
Less than one-fourth in 5 States 
More than 70 per cent in 2 States 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 
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THE COUNTY AUMINISTRATUR AND 


FIELU SUPERVISIUN 


by Rosetta M. Hart, Consultant on Supervisory Services 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCY is established by law 
and assigned responsibilities for assistance and 
services to needy persons who meet certain 

eligibility requirements. On this foundation of law 
the program of the agency is planned and objectives 
are established to effectuate the purposes of the legis- 
lation. These objectives include not only the rendering 
of assistance and services to eligible persons but, 
equally important, the discharging of these obligations 
so as to protect the dignity and self-respect of each 
individual coming to the agency for help. 

In the network of administrative structure imple- 
menting the public assistance programs in this coun- 
try, the state agency is the unit which takes responsi- 
bility for whatever program is operative in the in- 
dividual state. To make the benefits easily available 
to all the people in the state who should have them, 
further decentralization into local units, usually the 
county, is employed. In carrying out its functions, the 
state agency assigns broad responsibilities to these 
local units and must construct a framework of ad- 
ministration that will provide them with sufficient 
guidance and supervision so that the mutual objective 
of the state and local agencies will be fulfilled. The 
establishment of sound operating relations between 
the state agency entrusted with over-all responsibilities 
and the local communities—communities that some- 
times vary markedly in cultural and economic con- 
ditions—is a consideration of paramount importance. 


FieLtp SUPERVISION 


HE FIELD SUPERVISION program Of the state agency 
Ti: the strongest link in the chain of administra- 
tion which carries the program of the state agency 
into the local units. This supervision embraces all of 
the technical phases, such as case work supervision, 
office management, accounting skills, and the several 
others on which the success or failure of services 
to clients depends. It is essential that these processes 
be correlated skillfully and forcefully so that the 
total objectives are seen entire rather than in a piece- 
meal fashion, The tendency to departmentalize func- 
tions and to see objectives in terms of those functions, 
interferes with proper perspective and must be over- 


come if efficient, local administration is to be effected. 
The process of case work supervision is, of course, of 
primary importance because a large part of the 
success of services to clients depends upon the case 
work skills of the staff, but skilled case work super- 
vision may not be effective if there is faulty super- 
vision of clerical processes, a lack of attention to pub- 
lic relations, or a failure to understand the county 
units’ relationship with other county units and to the 
state agency. 

The field supervisor who serves as this connecting 
link between the state and county carries the responsi- 
bility for utilizing his own administrative skills in 
seeing that the total job assigned to the county unit is 
done competently. He may have less specific knowl- 
edge of each technical area than the county staff mem- 
ber directly responsible for that phase of the work. 
He should, however, have a knowledge of program 
content and objectives as established by the state 
agency, an appreciation of how each of the areas of 
operation contributes to the fulfillment of these ob- 
jectives, and know how to accomplish the purpose of 
the agency through the abilities of other persons. In 
order that each member of the county staff profit 
from the county-state relationship and benefit from 
the system of field supervision, it is important that the 
county administrator understands this supervisory re- 
lationship for what it is. Many county administrators 
have come from other fields of endeavor in which 
the authoritative approach is assumed—where in- 
structions are given to subordinates who are expected 
to carry them out without question and with little 
responsibility for independent judgment. It is impera- 
tive that the county administrator understand that ad- 
ministrative authority in a social agency is seldom ex- 
ercised directly but is diffused through a process of 
supervision. It is a dual process in which the person 
in authority is responsible not only for the day by day 
operation of the program but also for the development 
of the subordinate. The relationship with the field 
supervisor will then be one in which the county ad- 
ministrator is constantly learning, accepting more de- 
sponsibility, and requiring less direct instruction as his 
competence increases. 
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Tue County STAFF 


HE COUNTY ADMINISTRATOR on whose ability the 

field supervisor is so dependent, usually will be a 
person thoroughly interested in his job and eager 
to know how to serve the local community most 
effectively. He may have had little in the way of for- 
mal professional training for the position. Prepara- 
tion for this position as we know it today often con- 
sists of successful experience within the agency, 
training furnished through field supervision, and 
information secured from study courses at state con- 
ferences. Or, the head of the county unit may be a 
person who has had little experience within the 
agency but has learned many of the techniques of 
administration in another field and brings them to 
his present position. He may bring neither adminis- 
trative techniques nor case work skills with him, but 
may have a good background in the educational field 
and be able to understand and accept readily his 
teaching responsibility. The county administrator 
must have, however, an understanding of clients’ 
needs and an appreciation of what constitutes ade- 
quate services to meet these needs. There may be a 
case work supervisor or, if the unit is small, the 
administrator may be directly responsible for the 
supervision of visitors in addition to his other duties. 
These other staff members again are likely to be 
persons who have had little formal preparation for 
the positions they hold. They usually are persons who 
know the community and they may be able to 
evaluate actual needs of recipients in a more prac- 
tical manner than the field staff or state agency will 
ever be able to do. They may also, of course, have the 
same biases and prejudices that prevail in that com- 
munity. 

It is in this composite picture of county staff per- 
sonnel that the field supervisor and county adminis- 
trator may first find their common working ground, 
the county administrator exploring the best abilities 
of each of the staff and the field supervisor helping 
him develop these abilities in the direction of the 
purposes of the program. 


County Unit OrcANIZATION 


EW STATE AGENCIES define the organization of the 

local unit in detail. Usually the objectives and pur- 
poses of the program are defined, and policies are 
formulated by the state agency, but it remains the 
joint responsibility of the county administrator and 
field supervisor to establish the best organization 
within each particular county to accomplish a smooth 
and effective administration of the local program. At 


the risk of being obvious, it is necessary to emphasize 
that one of the first responsibilities of the local ad- 
ministrator is to understand his own job. County ad- 
ministrators who do not have this security are apt 
to respond in their performance with undue emphasis 
on whatever part of the program is being stressed at 
the moment or, what is equally dangerous, they may 
unduly emphasize that aspect of their work for which 
they have a particular aptitude. For example, the 
excellent case worker who is placed in charge of the 
county unit may sacrifice over-all administration to 
supervision of individual cases unless he examines his 
current responsibilities carefully in relation to the 
total program. In keeping a balance as he tries to ac- 
complish the total job, he will often need to seek as- 
surance in the guidance of the field supervisor as 
pressures come and go. 

After examining his own responsibilitiess in re- 
lation to the purposes of the agency, the county ad- 
ministrator’s consideration should be given to the dis- 
tribution of duties and assignments of functions to 
staff members. This is an area in which the county 
administrator will wish to consult freely with the 
field supervisor. Together they will wish to consider 
such subjects as whether application service should 
be assigned to a single staff member or to a rotating 
schedule of visitors, the correct identification of cleri- 
cal aspects in the servicing of the recipient load so 
that they may be assigned to persons of clerical ability, 
and the mechanics necessary to implement a planned 
coverage of case loads, 

There are, in addition, certain administrative de- 
vices for analysis and control of the program that 
warrant frequent attention of both the county ad- 
ministrator and the field staff, such as the maintenance 
of simple performance reports and the analysis and 
use of these reports in improving staff performance. 
These are only some of the many aspects of local 
organization which will be included in conferences 
with the field supervisior. Some of the problems pre- 
sented will require the perspective, experience, and 
assistance of the field supervisor; others will be shared 
with the field supervisor so that he may keep the state 
office informed of the current situation. 


Tue Frevp Supervisor’s Visit 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL distribution of local units colors 
Ti some extent the nature of the supervision 
offered by a state agency. The concept of sharing 
with which we are familiar in case work supervision 
is less readily accomplished here because of the dis- 
tance geographically between the supervisor and the 
county staff. It is further complicated by the necessary 
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time intervals that must elapse between conferences. 
The competence and security of the local adminis- 
trator must be so well developed that he will be able 
to exercise independent judgment and make decisions 
which the state agency will be able to support. A 
traveling supervisor has a limited period of time in 
which to help analyze problems, interpret policy, and 
stimulate further thinking of the county staff. Be- 
tween visits, correspondence and long distance tele- 
phone communications bridge the gap and substitute 
for personal conferences. This concentration of effort 
into a limited visit requires that the county staff be 
free to spend time with the field supervisor and be 
prepared to get the most out of the time spent. This 
is a difficult accomplishment in a busy county office 
with manifold demands on the time of the county 
staff. It means joint planning on the best time for the 
field supervisor to visit the county. Once the time 
of visit has been arranged, however, it is the respon- 
sibility of the county administrator to free himself 
for the necessary time for conference with the field 
supervisor. There may be several conferences planned 
during a two-day visit—perhaps one initial conference 
to consider pressing problems in the local unit, some 
time spent by the field supervisor in reading and 
analyzing county department records to secure first 
hand knowledge of the problems presented and of the 
extent to which the local unit is complying with state 
policy and procedure. 

Frequently, there will be a staff meeting held dur- 
ing this period in order that all members of the local 
staff may have the benefit of interpretation on policies 
directly from the state office, and the supervisior, in 
turn, will secure comments and suggestions first-hand 
from the staff members who apply these policies, All 
staff meetings, of course, should be planned but this 
one requires particularly skillful handling in order 
that the county administrator retain full responsibility 
for the staff meeting and specify which subjects he 
wishes to have discussed with his staff by the repre- 
sentatives of the state agency. Some county adminis- 
trators would like to relinquish their authority tem- 
porarily and turn the responsibility for such meetings 
over to the field supervisor. One of the real advan- 
tages, however, of his remaining in full charge of such 
meetings is his ability to guide the discussion into 
areas that will be beneficial to the entire staff. 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


OMMUNITY RELATIONS is an important area in 
which the local administrator will need the lead- 
ership ability of the field supervisor. The local ad- 
ministrator, perhaps of his own knowledge, or at 


least through his staff, will probably have more 
knowledge of the community, its attitudes and its 
interest in the program than the field supervisor. It 
is essential that the county administrator analyze his 
own abilities in this area and get the help of the 
field supervisor to supplement these abilities. There 
are several techniques that may be useful in interpret- 
ing the program to an advisory committee or to an 
interested member of the community. Interpretations 
that are entirely satisfactory for staff use will often 
not be sufficiently tangible and lucid for lay persons 
to understand the principles involved. The oppor- 
tunity for joint thinking and cooperative effort in this 
area is especially great because the majority of field 
supervisors have developed skill in the field of public 
relations. Every county administrator needs success- 
ful public relations if the program is to be under- 
stood and be of the most service to the community. 


ANALYsIs OF PoLicy 


HE MOST ESSENTIAL element of field supervision is 
Tis the analysis and interpretation of policy; like- 
wise, one of the most important contributions the 
county staff can make is in this area. Policies are 
usually written and released by a division in the 
state office charged with that responsibility. The most 
successful writers of policy have never succeeded in 
getting into written statements the philosophy under- 
lying them in such terms that it can be readily under- 
stood and appreciated by all county staff. Oral in- 
struction and discussion should accompany these re- 
leases in order that they will be more fully understood 
in their entirety and more intelligently used. Many 
policies are entirely flexible and if the allowable 
flexibility were understood by the county unit the pro- 
gram would be adapted to the needs of a particular 
community to much better advantage. 

The necessity for intelligent and constructive analy- 
sis of policies at the operating level requires that the 
guidance of the field supervisor be so well assimilated 
by members of the supervisory staff in the county that 
they can offer similar help to visitors using the policy. 
No one is in a better position to evaluate the effect 
of policies on recipients than the visitor who applies 
them. It is almost impossible to develop in a local 
staff a philosophy and understanding concerning state 
policies unless that staff has had an active part in de- 
veloping these policies. Staff participation in policy 
making, to be effective, starts with each member of the 
county staff being fully aware of the purposes of the 
program and developing an ability to examine in the 
light of these purposes the effect of current policy on 

(Continued on page 262) 
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URING THE PAST TEN or twelve years those of us in 

public welfare administration have been occupied 

with the tremendous task of setting up the ad- 
ministrative structure. There has been a concentration 
on the objective of seeing that the benefits, to which the 
citizens are entitled and which have been entrusted 
to us as administrators reached those for whom they 
were intended. To carry out this task staffs were as- 
sembled from all available sources, oftentimes without 
regard for their education or experience, and assimi- 
lated in the social work field. Agency structure was 
established and policies and procedures were de- 
veloped which would guarantee fair treatment for 
people in need, and like treatment for those in simi- 
lar circumstances. Somehow or other in spite of tre- 
mendous pressures we are emerging from conditions 
which at one time bordered on the chaotic to a place 
where structures are somewhat stabilized and tested. 
The policies and procedures incorporating the philoso- 
phies which have grown out of experience are more 
clearly articulated. Now there should be an examina- 
tion of the manner in which we function and a careful 
evalution of the extent and effectiveness of the public 
welfare programs. 

It is a natural outgrowth of this period of de- 
velopment that a high premium was placed on the 
ability to get things organized and in operation. In 
emphasizing policy and procedure, manuals of vary- 
ing sizes and thicknesses were developed; hundreds of 
bulletins and instructions were issued; and the in- 
structions reiterated again and again whenever a 
visitor at the grass roots deviated from accepted policy 
and procedure. It is amazing how quickly the staffs, 
recruited from every conceivable experience and pro- 
fession, accepted the philosophies of the agency. How- 
ever, closer examination of the case records indicates 
a further need; that is, to help the staff apply the 
philosophies to each individual situation. The workers 
must be helped to see the recipients not only as per- 
sons who should be treated alike but also as individ- 
uals who are different and as such merit individualized 
attention on the basis of their particular needs. We are 
beginning to realize that while it is often easy to 
accept a philosophy in theory, it is quite another mat- 
ter to develop skill in applying this to an individual 


situation. It is not uncommon for a worker who 
realizes that assistance is given on a need basis to de- 
velop restrictive tendencies when he is face to face 
with an ADC applicant, the mother of three children, 
that has just left her “boarder’s” home after he has 
given her a severe beating. 


EvaLuaTinc AcENcy ADMINISTRATION 


T IS TIME to re-evaluate administration and to re- 
| evaluate the extent to which agencies can function 
on the basis of structure, policy, and procedure. There 
should also be an evaluation of the extent to which 
further attention must be given to the application of 
these principles to the needs of individual workers 
and clients, and to the methods by which services 
can be effectively channeled to meet their needs. 

R. Clyde White, in his work “Administration of 
Public Welfare” defines public welfare administration 
as, “the art and science of those governmental activi- 
ties which are directed toward the relief of distress; 
the care of dependent and neglected children, the 
treatment of criminals and delinquents, and the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill... . It is public wel- 
fare organization in operation. . . . It is the applica- 
tion of knowledge and skill—accounting, case work, 
law, medicine, management, public relations, and 
statistics—to the solution or mitigation of the social 
problems of individuals and groups.” Insofar as public 
administration is a method of operation by which an 
attempt is made to meet individual needs, case work 
is an integral part of public welfare administration 
and permeates the whole structure of the agency. Case 
work is a method by which policies, procedures, and 
resources of the agency are mobilized to meet, through 
the visitor, the needs of the client in a constructive 
way. 

How can we achieve effective administration 
through a quality of case work which carries out the 
objectives of public welfare administration? It is ap- 
parent that there must be laws that are sound and 
basic resources to meet the need. Even though there 
are good laws, effective administration is still to be 
achieved through a sound structure developed to 
facilitate the flow of policies and procedures from ad- 
ministrator down to the person who receives the 
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benefits. 

Administrative objectives must be sound if they are 
to achieve full value for our public welfare program. 
A really good administrator at the state, district, or 
county level must have basic knowledge of the pro- 
gram to be administered, a sound idea of standards 
of accomplishment and values, and some knowledge 
of the case work method of work involved, or else his 
administration may go off on tangents through aiming 
at the wrong targets and delegating responsibility to 
incompetent supervisors. If he has no knowledge with 
which to judge competence, such supervisors are in 
turn not able to offer the technical help necessary to 
the administrator and to the persons whom they 
supervise. In other words, an administrator should 
have enough basic technical ability to choose and 
evaluate personnel who are well-equipped, not only 
by education but by ability, to apply that education 
to successful experience and to choose case work 
emphasis which is practical, realistic, and geared to 
the function and needs of the agency and its clients. 
No matter how much effort is expended in attempting 
to set up objective standards of work and measures of 
accomplishment, we realize now that good agency 
performance can never be established by rule of 
thumb, The difference involved in being able to 
evaluate and choose standards and objectives of per- 
formance wisely or unwisely lies in those intangible 
factors which are imbedded in the judgment of the 
administrator who gives sound direction to the pro- 
gram. A good administrator must not only have the 
ability to develop over-all structure and policies and 
to delegate responsibility wisely, but he must also 
know how to keep his fingers on the pulse of the 
organization and how to develop new direction and 
stimulus for those who are carrying out the agency 
functions. This means a constant testing out of 
policy and procedure through participation of all 
those responsible for making it work, and it also 
demands a constant flow of ideas and thought from the 
point where the policy and procedure touches the 
client through the visitor and back through the su- 
pervisory line to the administrator. This is the sound 
way to measure direction, to evaluate progress, and to 
meet changing conditions as they develop. 

Some persons have special strengths in their ability 
to outline structure, objectives, and relationships; to 
pull together pertinent trends and needs and transmit 
them into policy and procedure; and to keep things 
moving in a given direction. It must also be recog- 
nized, however, that unless the execution of such 
administration is directed toward helping the worker 
to help the client, the whole structure is built on a 


false premise and the administration is a failure. Pub 
lic welfare administration does not exist to help the 
administrators. The administrators exist to help the 
workers help the clients. Policy and its administration 
is a two-way process. It grows out of the needs of 
the clients and workers at one end and the sum of 
individual experiences which make up the total needs 
of the whole agency and the direction which its ad- 
ministration should take. Policy and administration 
cannot spring full grown out of the minds of a few 
people who sit in a state office, somewhat removed 
from the actual scene of its operation, Administrators 
have the responsibility for setting up agency structures 
and policies that are workable and real. 


Rote or Case Work 


ASE WORK SHOULD Not be delegated to the ivory 
C tower to operate apart from administration as 
something fancy and unrealistic. Case work should be 
a practical way of carrying the services of the agency 
to the individual client. Its quality and effectiveness 
is irrevocably interwoven with the structure of the 
agency, the development of policy and procedure, 
the selection and evaluation of personnel, and the type 
of supervision given by the agency. All these things 
in the final analysis determine the kind of service the 
client will receive, and therefore the standards of 
the agency’s effectiveness. It is high time that we begin 
to evaluate what is happening when we have so many 
administrators and supervisors in public welfare who 
almost proudly announce they are not case workers, 
and case workers who likewise almost proudly an- 
nounce they are not administrators. Attention should 
be directed to the integration of these two basic aspects 
of our public welfare program, the agency objectives, 
structures, policies, and procedures on the one hand, 
and the means of carry out the agency function 
through the method of individual relationship to the 
individual client which is the case work method. 
There is no sharp dividing line between these two 
aspects of the program. We cannot say definitely 
where one begins and the other ends. Most of our 
public welfare agencies have developed agency struc 
tures which are past the emergency stage. There is 
a framework for carrying out sound agency objec- 
tives. Our greatest need at present is the development 
of skills through which our objectives, policies, pro 
cedures, and resources may be transmitted for the 
benefit of the client. This need calls for a review of 
our present structure and procedure with a qualitative 
approach and further attention to the qualitative as- 
pects of supervision which should eventually result 
in better case work service to the individual client, 
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and therefore finally to total better administration. 

Can an administrator who is not able to realize 
and evaluate in general the effects of policy and pro- 
cedure on individual workers and clients be a good 
administrator? Is a case worker, a good case worker 
who can see only the needs of each individual client 
and who does not relate the needs of the individual 
to the total needs of the group to be helped? Can 
a good worker see policy and procedure only in an 
inflexible pattern without seeing the methods and 
skills involved in applying them in a persons-to-per- 
son relationship which is the essence of case work? 

Case work in public agencies has to some extent 
fallen into disrepute because its basic essence as a way 
of helping has been thrown out of focus by the sud- 
den change in its methodology from the private vol- 
untary program to the public administration of assist- 
ance as a right. The comparatively few well-trained 
and experienced case workers in public program have 
been so pressed by overwhelming volume that they 
have not had time to sit down and carefully analyze 
what this case work is which exists in a new pattern 
and setting; how it differs from private agency case 
work through its auspices and focus; where and how 
the elements of skill involved are similar, and where 
they are different. We have not had time to work out 
principles of selection of case work treatment as they 
are affected by size of load and lack of training and 
experience on the part of the worker. There is obvious 
rejection of the important role of administering 
assistance as evidence by our continual reference to 
“just giving relief” and “not having time to do case 
work.” Somehow we must give thought and emphasis 
to the acceptance of relief administration as an im- 
portant social agency function since it does meet a 
primary need just as important as psychiatric case 
work or any other form of case work, There must 
be some validity, however, in the negative reaction 
since it is so universal. Can its basis be traced to 
the fact that in our drive to emphasize administration 
we have failed to consider the human elements in both 
the workers and the clients? Has neglect in helping 
workers in their methods of meeting individual situa- 
tions made us a party to the development of a certain 
disrepect within the ranks? 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


DMINISTRATORS HAVE LEARNED that policy can be de- 
A fined and procedure carefully outlined, and yet 
somehow down at the grass roots where the visitor 
and the client meet something is happening which 
weakens the execution of policy and practice as de- 
fined. In other words, skill in carrying out and pro- 
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jecting policy into a constructive service to the client, 
which is the reason for the existence of the agency, 
is still to be achieved. The extent to which there is 
ability at the grass roots to individualize policy and 
practice and to develop skill and understanding in 
meeting the needs of the client is the extent to which 
in the final analysis the program really functions con- 
structively. 

Let us analyze some of the points at which admin- 
istration and case work touch and see how the lack 
of case work skill can obviate or destroy good policy 
and administration. Take one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the modern public welfare agency—the 
client’s right to assistance. If the worker does not un- 
derstand the meaning of this concept, he will give an 
inadequate or distorted interpretation of the agency's 
function and his practices will be such as to limit or 
restrict the clients right to apply. He may talk glibly 
and freely of the right to apply, and at the same time 
may not realize his restrictive attitudes as applied to 
individual clients. Clients are rejected or discouraged 
from making application so subtly that even the 
worker does not realize what is happening. The 
agency’s estimate of funds necessary for continued op- 
eration is based on the records of these workers who 
may unconsciously give a biased view of the situation. 
Any estimate on this ‘basis will then give a false pic- 
ture which may result in a request for an inadequate 
appropriation. Community persons who support the 
program may also adopt this same attitude because of 
their failure to understand behavior, its implications, 
and those economic and social forces which come into 
play in every client’s application. 

Some examples may help to make this inter-rela- 
tionship of administration and case work more clear. 
The agency can emphasize the inclusion of medical 
needs in the budget as an administrative policy, yet 
can fail clients without number unless the policy is 
made real through the application of case work 
methods. Workers must have a body of knowledge 
which helps them to recognize symptoms of physi- 
cal or mental ill health. Case records are full of 
samples where year after year health problems ap- 
parent to persons who understand symptoms and 
diagnoses go unheeded and uncared for due to lack 
of recognition by the workers or lack of understand- 
ing of their implication and the possibilities for treat- 
ment. It is true that in many places there is a lack 
of resources for medical care, yet it is amazing what 
can be accomplished when workers recognize prob- 
lems and make an effort to use the resources which 
are available. The worker knows theoretically thar 

(Continued on page 262) 
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by E. E. Ames, Past President 





HEN, OVER THE BACKYARD FENCE, Mrs. North and 

her neighbor Mrs. West exchange their favorite 
cooking recipes, each woman gains new and valuable 
knowledge, with promise of hitherto unknown gusta- 
tory delights to be experienced by the men of their 
households and all the younger Norths and Wests. 
When a dozen or a score of housewives get together 
to contribute to the group their “know-how” of health- 
ful, comfortable, and economical homemaking, a 
whole community may profit by their association. 

Similarly, when two welfare administrators sit 
down together to discuss problems common to both, 
each is afforded opportunity to profit by the knowl- 
edge and experience of the other. And when all of 
the welfare administrators of a state unite in the in- 
terest of better public welfare administration, they 
begin to develop a resource of pooled information 
and ideas of common interest, as well as a medium 
through which their knowledge and ideas may be 
exchanged, formalized, and utilized to advantage. 

Therein lies the value of state associations of local 
administrators, That good public welfare administra- 
tion is possible by the capable administrator who 
never meets and talks with others in similar positions 
is undeniable. But rare indeed must be the adminis- 
trator who would contend that access to the com- 
bined knowledge and experience of others would be 
valueless in strengthening his hand and broadening 
his point of view. Where state associations have been 
formed—and have functioned—it is generally con- 
ceded that state-wide the level of administration has 
been bettered. 

Improved administrative methods reflect direct 
benefits not only upon the administrators, but equally 
upon the employes in his office, the recipients of as- 
sistance, the state authority, and the general public. 


ComMon GROUND 


HE PRIMARY VALUE of a state association is in its 
Benita of a common ground on which admin- 
istrators can meet to discuss problems of interest and 
concern to all—where the focusing of many minds 
upon disturbing questions leads toward solutions— 


where, not infrequently, that which has been a difh- 
cult problem for one or more administrators quickly 
vanishes because among the discussions is one who 
has already solved it. In matters so involved that solu- 
tions are not readily found in discussion, the associa- 
tion can provide through its standing and special 
committees programs of research and study, out of 
which may be developed recommendations for 
changes in policies and procedures designed to bring 
about gradual program development and improve- 
ment. 

Uniformity in the application of rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the state authority is promoted 
by a state association, through reconciliation of differ- 
ing interpretations. The association thus becomes a co- 
ordinating force welding the several county adminis- 
trative units into a single compact organization stimu- 
lating a state-wide point of view. In this way, the ad- 
ministrator’s association cooperates with the state au- 
thority in assuring uniform treatment of assistance re- 
cipients throughout the state. Transfer of cases from 
one county to another is simplified because all counties 
use uniform procedures, and case record continuity is 
preserved. The association cooperating with state de- 
partment authority provides a positive force in the 
uniform interpretation and operation of law, rules 
and regulations, throughout the state. 

Through its executive committee, the state associa- 
tion provides a clearing house for consideration of 
problems developing in or between counties. Where 
only county relationships are involved, these may 
often be worked out and put into practice by the 
association. Where state-wide policy is involved, the 
association provides an orderly method for presenta- 
tion of such problems, with or without recommenda- 
tions, to the state authority. The executive committee 
acts also as a consultant medium with the state 
authority to discuss program changes and problems 
in the light of county-level experience. Coordination 
of association committee activities with similar activi- 
ties at the state level assures the teamwork so essen- 
tial to program betterment. 

The state association affords opportunities in area 
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or state-wide meetings for administrators to be- 
come personally acquainted with one another, en- 
gendering a fellowship which places all administra- 
tors of the state on an equal personal plane regard- 
less of the size of the county or the job. A letter ad- 
dressed by one administrator to another is not merely 
a message traveling between names from a printed 
directory. It is a contact between real persons well 
known to each other. Closer and more prompt co- 
operation between counties inevitably results. 

In the state of Washington, county administrators 
recognize in the state program a close adherence to the 
theory of “separation of powers.” The state legislatures 
write the laws, the State Department of Social Se- 
curity interprets these laws and promulgates policy, 
while the county administrators, as executives, admin- 
ister the program, This relationship points up the 
possibilities in a state association of local administra- 
tors. 

Since the adminisrator is, through his visitors and 
supervisory staff, very close to the “firing line,” he 
early senses any need for changes in public assistance 
laws. He is first to observe the weaknesses and 
strengths of new welfare legislation, for recipient 
and taxpayer reactions reach him promptly. Thus he 
becomes an excellent sounding board of pubhic opin- 
ion, and the channeling of his observations by way ot 
his association to the state authority is an important 
step in the year-by-year development of a sound public 
welfare program. 

Not the least among functions of a state association 
of local administrators is its influence in developing 
county working staffs of high efficiency, assuring the 
best possible service to the public. And through its 
Personnel Committee, the administrators’ association 
can and does perform a worth while service to welfare 
department workers. Through job studies and analysis 
sponsored by the administrators, county staffs work 
under a sound and generally accepted job classifica- 
tion and compensation plan. 





To the Editor 





DisaBiLiry AssIsTANCE 


Dear Sir: 
I am very much interested in the article entitled 
“Disability Assistance” which appeared in the July 
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1946 issue of Pustic Wexrare. Wisconsin is to be 
congratulated upon its leadership in the promulgation 
of such a program on a state-wide basis. However, 
I must take issue with the writer in a statement 
which appears in the first paragraph of the article 
which reads, “This law marks the first legislation 
of its kind in the United States.” 

Morris County, New Jersey, has had a program of 
disability assistance since 1935. The Morris County 
Welfare Board, operating under Title 44, Chapter 4, 
New Jersey Statutes of 1936, administers this cate- 
gory of assistance, along with its programs of aid 
to the blind and old age assistance. (In addition, 
we have a service program which includes bastardy 
cases, and making financial investigations following 
institutional commitments.) 

Morris County’s definition of eligibility is much 
broader than the one adopted by the State of Wis- 
consin, in that our law simply states that anyone 
is eligible if he is “unable to earn a livelihood by 
his own labor. . . .” (See 44:4-82.) There is no age 
limit except when a person becomes sixty-five he 
automatically becomes eligible for Old Age Assist- 
ance. The average age is forty-nine. Our youngest 
recipient, a victim of rheumatic fever, is twenty-nine 
years of age. Disabilities included are comparable 
with those enumerated by the writer in his article. 
We, too, have instances where two members of a 
given household are receiving disability assistance. 
We have numerous cases wherein one member of 
the family is receiving disability assistance, while 
the other receives old-age assistance. 

There is no ceiling on the grant. The entire cost 
of the program is underwritten by the County. We 
receive forty per cent reimbursement for assistance 
costs from those municipalities receiving State aid 
under Chapter 44:8. 

While I am not familiar with the details of the 
program, I do know that Warren County, New 
Jersey, operates under our same statute. 

We believe this additional category to be an essen- 
tial part of any well-rounded public assistance pro- 
gram. It is to be hoped that, in the not too far 
distant future, the State of New Jersey will follow 
the leadership of the State of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Sallie Hill King, Director 
Morris County Welfare Board 
Morristown, New Jersey 
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NEWS ANU NUTES 





Councit NoMINATING CoMMITTEES APPOINTED 


arL M. Kouns, Chairman of the National Council 
E of State Public Assistance and Welfare Adminis- 
trators, has appointed the following Nominating 
Committee for the 1947 slate of State Council Officers: 

Miss Loa Howard, Chairman—Oregon. 

Timothy C. Dale—Vermont. 

Dr. Ellen Winston—North Carolina. 

William O’Hare, Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Local Public Welfare Administrators has ap- 
pointed the following Nominating Committee for 
the 1947 slate of Local Council Officers: 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, Chairman—Baltimore, Mary- 

land. 

Joseph Baldwin—Gary, Indiana. 

Miss Bernice Reed—Denver, Colorado, 


Supyect MATTER AND SourRcES 


N AVERAGE OF OVER an article a week has appeared 
A in Pustic Wetrare from January 1944 through 
June 1946 as revealed in a recent staff study of subject 
matter and its sources. The greatest number of the 
articles were on administration with others on per- 
sonnel and APWA activities second and third, re- 
spectively. Other topics in order of frequency were 
case work, medical care, and legislation and planning. 

State department staff members and local adminis- 
trators, in equal proportions, were responsible for one- 
third of the articles. Another third were written by 
federal agency chiefs, state directors, and members 
of APWA’s staff. The balance came from teachers 
in schools of social work, private agency personnel, 
government officials, and others, The analysis did not 
include special departments of the journal. 


Loan Lrprary 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION main- 
Tai a loan library for the use of its members. 

An attempt is made to collect useful reports and 
studies of limited circulation; collections of adminis- 
trative material from several agencies dealing with 
one subject, such as compensation schedules or service 
ratings and examples of particularly effective report- 
ing, manuals and annual reports. Most of the Asso- 
ciation publications which are now out of print are 
available through the loan library. 

In addition, certain subject material is available on 
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a loan basis in answer to inquiry letters. 

Publications which are readily purchased and or- 
dinarily available are not included in the loan library. 
An attempt is made to include only material which is 
not generally available. 


New Name For INFORMATION SERVICE 


ocIAL LEGISLATION INFORMATION Service, INc., 930 

F Street N.W., Washington 4, D. C. is the new 
name of the organization formerly known as the 
Child Welfare Information Service, Inc. There is no 
change in the policy of the organization. The new 
name describes more accurately the organization pro- 
gram which is that of “reporting congressional and 
federal action in the broad fields of health, education, 
welfare, housing, employment, and recreation.” 


Ruope IsLtanp INDEX 


HE Ruope Istanp Social Service Index, Annual 

Report for 1945-1946 includes an explanation of 
how the agency functions and the services that are 
rendered to member agencies. There is a statistical 
report of the operations as a whole and a special 
report of services given to the State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

The Index now has a total agency membership of 
148 welfare and health agencies. Sixty-nine of the 
member agencies are tax-supported; forty-nine are vol- 
untary; and thirty are outside the state. 


New Pus.icatTIon 


Exas is the title of one of the newest of the social 
[your publications. This magazine is published by 
the Texas Social Welfare Association which has as 
its purpose, “to afford an opportunity for planned 
and integrated discussion of the principles and prob- 
lems of social welfare, to further local and state-wide 
interest in the field of social work and problems ot 
social welfare, and to stimulate social action through- 
out the state.” 


PERSONAL 


Edgar Hare, Jr. has returned from military leave 
to his position of Executive Director, Lancaster 
County Board of Assistance, Lancaster. 

H. Leslie McKenzie has returned from military 
leave to his position as Director of East Baton Rouge 
Parish Department of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge. 
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COUNTY ADMINISTRATOR AND FIELD 
SUPERVISION 
(Continued from page 255) 


the recipients he serves. 

As individual case situations are discussed the effect 
of current policy on recipients will often become evi- 
dent. Every county administrator has a certain num- 
ber of individual cases on which he wishes the assist- 
ance of the field supervisur. This help on individual 
cases can be a cornerstone of policy interpretation pro- 
viding the emphasis in the discussion is on the under- 
lying policy with the principle governing it, rather 
than on each individual case decision. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the county administrator seeking help 
and of the field supervisor to see the individual case 
in relation to similar problems in other cases and par- 
ticularly ig relation to the total program. After the 
policy and its principles have been fully explored with 
the field supervisor, it should be possible for the 
county administrator to make his own decision and to 
uphold it wherever necessary. Policy formulation 
and revision is a continuous process. If the testing of 
a particular policy in a county unit proves that it does 
not fulfill the purposes of the program, the county 
administrator is the one who channels this informa- 
tion back, through the field supervisor, to the proper 
state office personnel. The state agency has as much 
responsibility for determining the extent to which 
policies are correctly applied and their effect on re- 
cipients as for setting up the policies in the first 
place. 

The over-all responsibilities of the state agency con- 
sist not only in formulating the program and placing 
it in operation but also in continually analyzing how 
each aspect of the program is functioning on the local 
level. Field supervision is the channel through which 
most of this is accomplished. In this process equally 
heavy responsibilities rest with the state office staff, the 
field staff, and the county administrator. The test of 
the effectiveness with which they carry out their re- 
spective functions is the extent to which the objective 
of the agency is achieved in serving those whom it 
exists to serve. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN A POSTWAR WORLD 
(Continued from page 245) 
are not available to all persons of low income, in 
cluding recipients of public assistance payments. This 
is because of inability to purchase them or because 
there is no machinery for supplying them. Needs 
that cannot be met merely by the assurance of cash 
incomes call for the expansion and development of 
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community resources and social services. The devel- 
opment of these services is important because they 
make a contribution not only to the well-being of 
the individual, but also to the community of which 
he is a part, and in the long run to the nation. 
Both cash assistance and social service should be 
available to any needy person regardless of age and 
irrespective of the cause of need. 


RoLe oF WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 


T STILL REMAINS to be seen how effectively we will 
| translate the vast resources and energy of a war 
machine into the means of promoting human values 
and making a peace. In the struggle to achieve a 
better world, welfare departments will take a leading 
role. 

The responsibility of welfare departments goes far 
beyond that of public assistance in the way of cash 
payments. They must deal with many other prob- 
lems that also constitute a constant threat to national 
and individual well-being. The extension of their 
activities into the field of services, either related or 
unrelated to economic need, has been greatly accel- 
erated during and since the war. And it goes with- 
out saying that their activities will undergo vastly 
greater expansion. 

Confronting the welfare departments today are the 
inevitable individual and family problems arising as 
a result of war. The returning veteran with special 
unmet needs, the migrant worker, the delinquent 
child, and other maladjusted persons of many types 
all require aid in fitting their lives into the postwar 
world. 

It is the welfare department—more than any other 
agency—that can and will continue to speak in behalf 
of the people whose needs it understands, but who 
too often are unable to speak for themselves. The 
activities of the public welfare department are in- 
extricably interwoven with the task of building a 


stronger democracy and making that democracy 
work. 


CASE WORK AND ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 258) 

health should be considered in determining eligibility 
and the extent of need, but somehow in trying to 
translate policy into practice her own emotional atti- 
tudes and lack of understanding of health implications 
come into play and she fails to carry out agency policy 
or to meet the client’s need. 

A physically or mentally handicapped person, who 
after years of a chronic hardship which has limited 
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his earning capacity, may have been regarded as a 
“lazy relief client.” However, the perspective changes 
with the recognition of his need as a partially handi- 
capped person eligible for ADC that may become self- 
supporting with the proper help. Considerable pres- 
sure may be encountered in meeting this type of need 
because past attitudes have made ADC a “halo” type 
of relief for which only those who were totally dis- 
abled were eligible. Workers will need to adapt them- 
selves to the changing situations and possibilities in- 
herent in this type of case. They will also need addi- 
tional supervision in evaluating symptoms and meth- 
ods of referral for medical care as well as in develop- 
ing better working relationships with clients and doc- 
tors so that the full advantages of treatment may be 
utilized. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


HERE IS CONSIDERABLE confusion concerning serv- 
Tice as apart from the services given through finan- 
cial assistance. We must resolve some of these conflicts 
through the application of good case work principles 
before our public agencies can really function ade- 
quately. Workers will have to be trained to determine 
what services are needed and the client’s and the 
worker’s place in the determination of the service to 
be given. They must also learn to interpret the 
agency’s function so that clients may know how to 
use the services of the agency, and to give services 
so that they are the outgrowth of a client’s needs 
rather than something forced unwillingly upon him 
and in which he has no opportunity to participate to 
the extent of his ability. Our records are full of ex- 
amples where the benefit of the assistance given is 
mitigated or even destroyed by the method by which 
it is given and by lack of understanding and accep- 
ance of responsibility in assisting clients in meeting 
their needs. 

We have become so cramped by categories that it is 
difficult at times to determine what the clients’ needs 
are, or whether there are ways of meeting them. It 
is well that eligibility requirements have been care- 
fully outlined in our manuals for each category, but 
these requirements must be used constructively rather 
than as a group of restricting factors if good admin- 
istration is to develop. More attention must be given 
to the techniques of interviewing if restrictive prac- 
tices which have grown up through the unconscious 
effects of workers’ attitudes and lack of understand- 
ing of the relationship and interplay between the 
client and the worker are to be broken up. As we 
emphasize more and more the development of inter- 
viewing techniques and understanding of common 


human behavior, the plague of many agencies, wasted 
effort in numerous and unproductive collaterals, will 
be lessened and more time will be available for other 
productive effort in meeting the needs of the client 
and carrying out the administration of the program. 





Book Notes 





Principles of Social Case Recording. By Gordon 
Hamilton. Columbia University Press, 1946. 142 pp. 
$2.00. 

The author discusses the main principles of case 
recording with special emphasis on problems of re- 
cording in the fields of public assistance, child plac- 
ing, child guidance, medical and psychiatric social 
work, and the short contact interview. This book 
contains a formulation of the main principles of 
good case recording which the author hesitated to 
state definitely in her first book on case recording, 
published ten years ago, because at that time she 
feared that rigidity or stereotyping might result. 


Summary of Wartime Relaxations of State Laws 
Affecting the Employment of Minors Under 18. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 1946. 

During the war period more than half of the 
states relaxed standards affecting the employment of 
minors. In February 1946, at which time this report 
was issued, twelve states had taken some action to 
terminate the wartime relaxations. 

Seven of these states terminated permits relating 
to hours or night work. During the war most of 
these states passed laws which relaxed other child 
labor and school attendance standards. 

This report includes a summary, by states, of 
changes in state laws affecting employment of minors. 


Nursing and Nursing Education. By Agnes 
Gelinas, R.N. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
27th Street, New York, N. Y. 67 pp. $1.00. 

This is one of the studies of the New York 
Academy of Medicine Committee on Medicine and 
the Changing Order. It is a part of a study of 
medical care as a whole. The author discusses the 
development of nursing as a profession, the nursing 
supply and demand both before the war and in the 
postwar period, personnel policies, standards of train- 
ing and professional competence, and the modern 
requirements in education. She points out that the 
present low salaries and inadequate personnel policies 
are out of line with the present day requirements. 
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New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local Pub- 

lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc 

tors of public welfare who are members of the Amer- 

ican Public Welfare Association. Application for 

enrollment should be submitted to the headquarters 

office for action by the Membership Committee of 
the Council. 

Since the September issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 

following administrators have been enrolled as council 

members: 


Mr. L. F. Bell, Huntsville, Arkansas 

Miss Nadine Brown, Brookville, Indiana 

Mr. Gus H. Campbell, Melbourne, Arkansas 

Mr. Clayton L. Carver, Wadena, Minnesota 

Mrs. Julius C. Clary, Warren, Arkansas 

Miss Alice B. Cone, Anoka, Minnesota 

Mrs. Thelma Crouch, Edgefield, South Carolina 
Mrs. Margie Dalton, Waldron, Arkansas 

Mr. David M. Davies, Granite Falls, Minnesota 
Mr. Harold Demanade, Jr., New Roads, Louisiana 
Mrs. Helen E. Duncan, West Hartford, Connecticut 
Mrs. Grace Dunn, Hettinger, North Dakota 

Mr. Donald E. Ehmke, Willmar, Minnesota 

Miss Clara Mae Ellis, Henderson, North Carolina 
Mr. Herbert H. Ertel, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Walter T. Gier, Minneapolis, Kansas 

Mrs. Olga P. Gorman, Fairmont, Minnesota 
Miss Ethel Gramley, Trenton, Nebraska 

Miss Bernice B. Greene, Pawnee City, Nebraska 
Mrs. Virginia Gresham, Rison, Arkansas 

Miss Ardyth Hall, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 

Mr. William F. Harms, Marion, Kansas 

Mr. Herman Hendley, Crossville, Tennessee 

Mr. Ray O. Jensen, Conejos, Colorado 

Mr. Elwood L. Johnson, Bellingham, Washington 
Miss Mary B. Johnson, Winnsboro, South Carolina 
Mrs. Mittie Jones, Hampton, Arkansas 

Mr. J. Clark Kellett, New Ulm, Minnesota 

Mrs. Fern Kensinger, Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Mr. Arnold Klassen, Windom, Minnesota 

Miss Mabel Knapp, McCook, Nebraska 

Mr. J. A. Kraus, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Mr. Charles Land, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Mr. Russell Launius, Potosi, Missouri 

Mrs. Inez McC. Lawson, Darlington, South Carolina 
Mr. John J. Leahy, Ortonville, Minnesota 

Mrs. Ida F. Lewis, Baker, Oregon 

Mr. Robert D. Longenecker, Eldora, Iowa 

Mrs. Laura Marcheselli, Lake Village, Arkansas 
Mrs. Maria Marlatt, Ainsworth, Nebraska 

Mr. Clyde A. Martin, Altus, Oklahoma 

Mr. Neal Maw, Toledo, Oregon 

Mrs. H. D. McWilliams, Bridgeport, Nebraska 
Mis. Sadie Nelson, Greeley, Nebraska 

Miss Grace Nottingham, Laporte, Pennsylvania 
Mr. O. F. Ott, St. Matthews, South Carolina 
Mrs. Flora Parsons, Weiser, Idaho 


Mrs. Vera M. Plank, Bluffton, Indiana 

Miss Isabell Plowden, Manning, South Carolina 
Mrs. Nellie Porter, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Mrs. Maude Preble, Bassett, Nebraska 

Miss Patricia Rabinovitz, Detroit, Michigan 
Mr. Q. Ray Reedy, Macomb, Illinois 

Miss Leola Richert, Clay Center, Nebraska 
Miss Lorana Sande, Grafton, North Dakota 
Mr. John D. Schaffer, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Russell W. Scherer, Carlton, Minnesota 
Mr. R. T. Schumacher, Shakopee, Minnesota 
Mrs. Beulah Scofield, North Platte, Nebraska 
Mr. W. N. Smith, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Bynum Stark, Heber Springs, Arkansas 
Mr. Joe R. Steele, Evening Shade, Arkansas 
Mr. George W. Stewart, Albion, Nebraska 

Mr. Lester Stiles, Rochester, Minnesota 

Mrs. Winnifred Stockman, Fargo, North Dakota 


Miss Elsie Teigen, Faribault, Minnesota 

Miss Irene Thinnes, Mena, Arkansas 

Mr. L. A. Tolles, Raymond, Washington 

Mr. Henry H. Ver Wey, Nevada, Iowa 

Mr. Alfred L. Von Tersch, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Mr. Herbert Wagen, Mankato, Minnesota 

Mrs. Joel Watkins, Charlotte, Virginia 

Miss Belle Webster, Jackson, Minnesota 

Mr. Roy R. White, Pasco, Washington 

Mr. Emil Wiedmann, Ashley, North Dakota 
Mrs. Vera Woodmency, Holdrege, Nebraska 
Mr. George D. Wright, Mount Holly, New Jersey 
Miss Nettie Wunderlich, Slayton, Minnesota 





Directory Changes 





The following directory changes have been received 
for the Pustic Wexrare Directory—1946, published 
by the American Public Welfare Association. 


Illinois 


The new address of the Winnebago County Department of Public 
Assistance is Room 313, 526 W. State Street, Rockford (p. 78). 


Indiana (pp. 86-88) 
County 
Martin 
Owen 
Warrick 
Louisiana (pp. 105-107) 
Parish 
East Baton Rouge 
Grant 


Jefferson Davis 
LaSalle 


Maryland (p. 114) 


County 
Harford 


Nebraska (pp. 152-153) 
County 
Clay 
Deuel 
Pennsylvania 
County 
Lancaster 
Wisconsin (pp. 265-266) 
County 
Columbia 


Director 
Eugene Strange 
Mildred Dunn 
Mrs. Dorothy Tormohlen 


Director 
H. Leslie McKenzie 
Paul Beauhler 
Jessie LeBlanc 
William Crawford 


Director 
Henrietta Mace 


Director 
Mrs. Norma Pursell 
Mrs. Amanda Martens 


Director 


dgar Hare, Jr. 


Director 
Carl O. Loomis 











A PWA 


RUUNU TABLE CUNFERENCE 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1946 
HOTEL LORD BALTIMORE — BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





ROUND TABLES—PANEL DISCUSSIONS—ANNUAL MEETING 
STATE AND LOCAL COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Discussion of: 
e CHILD WELFARE 
e FIELD SUPERVISION 
e CHRONIC ILLNESS 
e PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
e ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
e TRAINING PERSONNEL 
e COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


RESERVE THESE DATES—DECEMBER 5, 6, 7, 8—1946 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSUCIATIUN 


1313 E. 60rTa ST. * CHICAGO 37, ILL. 








AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
RETURN POSTACE GUARANTEED 


Natyntit Putb?? 





